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Abstract 


This study describes the characteristics, enrollment, and completion rates of stu- 
dents with disabilities and the support services they received over a three-year 
period. Between 1998 and 2001 a total of 604 students with disabilities enrolled in 
undergraduate courses at Athabasca University, which represents 1.5% of the 
student population. More than half (52%) had a physical disability, 20% had a 
learning disability, 20% had a psychological disability, 4% had some form of visual 
impairment, and 3% had a hearing impairment. Of fhese students 56.6% completed 
one or more of fhe courses in which they were enrolled. Their overall course 
completion rate (including early withdrawals) was 45.9%, somewhat lower than 
that of the general university population. Most students received a variety of types 
of assistance and accommodation through the Office for Access for Sfudents with 
Disabilities. Only 7% of students with disabilities received no support services. 
Students who received more types of support services tended to have somewhat 
more success in terms of course completions, and certain types of disabilities 
appeared to be more amendable to certain types of assistance. 

Resume 


L'etude decrit les caracteristiques des etudiants handicapes, leur inscription aux 
cours, leur taux de reussite ainsi que les services de soutien qu'ils ont regus sur une 
periode de trois ans. Entre 1998 et 2001, im total de 604 etudiants handicapes se 
sont inscrits a des cours de premier cycle a TUniversite d' Athabasca, soit 1,5 % de 
la population etudiante. Plus de la moitie de ces etudiants (52 %) avaient un 
handicap physique, 20 % avaient des difficultes d'apprentissage, 20 % avaient une 
deficience psychologique, 4 % avaient une deficience visuelle et 3 % avaient une 
deficience auditive. De ces etudiants, 56,6 % ont complete un ou plus d'un cours 
auxquels ils s'etaient inscrits. Dans Tensemble, le taux de reussite (incluant les 
abandons avant penalite) etait de 45,9 %, un peu plus bas que celui de la popula- 
tion universitaire generate. La plupart des etudiants ont regu une variete de types 
d'assistance et d'arrangement par le biais du Bureau pour Taccessibilite aux etu- 
diants handicapes. Seulement 7 % des etudiants handicapes n'ont pas regu de 
services de soutien. Les etudiants qui ont regu le plus de types de services de 
support avaient tendance a avoir un peu plus de succes dans la reussite des cours. 
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et les personnes avec certains types de handicap ont semble etre plus receptives a 
certains types d'assistance. 


Distance education provides distinct advantages for many students with 
disabilities by offering access fo posfsecondary educafional opporfunifies 
fhaf may nof be presenf af more convenfional universities. For example, 
Paisf (1995) nofes fhaf flexibilify in fhe location, scheduling, and delivery 
of disfance education programs can provide disabled sfudenfs wifh whaf 
may be fheir firsf real access fo higher educafion. Similarly, Ommerborn 
(1998) in an exfensive review of disfance educafion programs worldwide 
for sfudenfs wifh disabilities nofes similar findings, emphasizing fhaf in 
addition fo improving access, if is equally imporfanf fo ensure fhaf sfu- 
denfs wifh disabilities receive fhe supporf fhey require fo ensure success in 
fheir sfudies. Disabilify-specific services are an imporfanf confribufor fo 
success in posfsecondary educafion for sfudenfs wifh disabilifies. Sfudies 
show fhaf posfsecondary sfudenfs wifh disabilifies who receive appropri- 
afe supporf services persisf in fheir sfudies and graduafe af fhe same rafes 
as fheir non-disabled counferparfs (Horn & Berkfold, 1999). 

For more fhan two decades, in both Canada and the United States, 
students with disabilities have been attending postsecondary institutions 
in increasing numbers, and disability-related support services have 
emerged (Hill, 1996). In the US, services for sfudenfs wifh disabilifies are 
mandafed by legislafion, and programs for ensuring access and success 
and sfudenfs wifh disabilifies are commonplace. For example, fhe DO-IT 
Projecf af fhe Universify of Washingfon (hffp:/ / www.washingfon.edu/ 
doif) is an exemplary program of supporf for sfudenfs wifh disabilifies. 
Moreover, fhis program has fosfered research info fhe application of 
Universal Insfrucfional Design (Burgsfahler, 2001), an insfrucfional design 
model fhaf enhances access fo and success in bofh disfance and classroom- 
based learning. 

In Canada, however, supporfs fo posfsecondary sfudenfs wifh dis- 
abilifies are a more recenf occurrence. Nonefheless, several Canadian re- 
search cenfers fhaf conducf research on sfudenfs wifh disabilifies in 
posfsecondary educafion and fhe supporf services fhey require have been 
esfablished. For example, fhe SNOW Projecf (Special Needs Opporfunify 
Windows) af fhe Universify of Toronfo provides online resources for 
educators of sfudenfs wifh special needs and conducfs research info fhe 
use of adaptive fechnology fo assisf learning. The Adapfech Projecf af 
Dawson College conducfs research info fhe use of compufer, information, 
and adaptive fechnologies by sfudenfs wifh disabilifies and has published 
exfensively in fhis area. They have conducfed numerous surveys and 
inferviews in colleges and universities fhroughouf Canada wifh sfudenfs 
wifh disabilifies and supporf service providers (Fichfen, Barile, & Asun- 
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cion, 1999; Fichten, Jennison et al., 2000). Until recently, the Adaptech 
Project has focused primarily on traditional campus-based programs; 
however, they recently began a three-year study to investigate the acces- 
sibility for sfudenfs wifh disabilities of fhe various forms of e-leaming in 
Canadian colleges and universities. 

In a recenf survey, Fichfen, Asuncion, Barile, Robillar, and Lamb (2003) 
sfudied 156 disabilify services providers in Canadian colleges and univer- 
sities, fwo from disfance education insfifufions. They found fhaf 8% of fhe 
posfsecondary insfifufions surveyed had no sfudenfs wifh disabilifies, and 
fhaf overall, 2% of sfudenfs were receiving disabilify -relafed services. In 
disfance educafion 3% of sfudenfs were receiving such supporfs. In fheir 
findings fhey quesfioned fhe adequacy of fhe supporf sfudenfs wifh dis- 
abilifies receive in Canadian posfsecondary insfifufions. Based on es- 
fimafes of fhe number of sfudenfs wifh disabilifies in posfsecondary in- 
sfifufions, which fend fo range from abouf 4% fo 6% (Flom & Berkfold, 
1999; Taillon & Paju, 2000), Fichfen ef al. esfimafed fhaf more fhan 100,000 
sfudenfs wifh disabilifies are currenfly enrolled in Canadian posfsecon- 
dary insfifufions, buf fhaf fewer fhan half are receiving supporf services. 
Given fhe imporfance of disabilify-specific services for fhe success of sfu- 
denfs wifh disabilifies in posfsecondary educafion, fhe lack of services for 
many sfudenfs is a serious concern. 

As fhe discussion above indicafes, sfudenfs wifh disabilifies and fhe 
supporf services fhey access in disfance educafion seffings have received 
relafively liffle affenfion in comparison wifh fhose sfudenfs in more fradi- 
fional posfsecondary programs. Kim-Rupnow, Dowrick, and Burke (2001) 
nofe, 'There is a serious lack of informafion on whefher disfance educafion 
is reaching fhose individuals wifh disabilifies who mighf nof ofherwise 
have access fo higher educafion" (p. 34). They cife fhe lack of research 
concerning fhe overall effecfiveness of disabilify-specific supporfs, noting 
fhe dearfh of oufcome-based research. More knowledge is needed abouf 
fhe parficipafion of sfudenfs wifh disabilifies in disfance educafion, fhe 
services fhey access, and fhe success fhey experience in fheir sfudies. The 
experience of Afhabasca Universify wifh sfudenfs wifh disabilifies and fhe 
services fhey access may confribufe fo closing fhis knowledge gap. 

Afhabasca Universify's affenfion fo sfudenfs wifh disabilifies is by no 
means new. Throughouf fhe 1980s and info fhe 1990s numerous reporfs 
were prepared and presenfafions made regarding fhe provision of services 
fo sfudenfs wifh disabilifies (Gaudeffe, 1992; Gerofsky, 1997, 1998; 
Leavens, 1997; Nilsson, 1983; Young & Gaudeffe, 1997). Following from 
fhis work, fhe Office for Access fo Sfudenfs wifh Disabilifies was esfab- 
lished in April 1998. 

Gurrenfly sfaffed wifh a coordinafor and sfudenf advisor, fhe Office for 
Access fo Sfudenfs wifh Disabilifies (ASD) provides supporf services fo 
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students with physical, sensory, learning, emotional, and other dis- 
abilities. The aim is to provide them with an equal opportunity to access 
and succeed in Athabasca University courses and programs. Services are 
responsive to a wide variety of needs. Students receive information, as- 
sessments for assistive fechnology, assisfance and / or referral for funding 
and services, help wifh sfudy skills and organizational sfrafegies, exfen- 
sion of course confracf dafes, alfernafive mefhods for writing exams, and a 
variefy of ofher services. 

Since ifs incepfion, requesfs for supporf services have been growing. 
Befween April 1, 1998 and April 1, 2001, 604 sfudenfs wifh disabilities 
were enrolled in Afhabasca Universify; 93% (563) of fhese sfudenfs re- 
ceived services. In April 2002 709 active sfudenfs and an addifional 100 
prospective sfudenfs were receiving services fhrough fhe ASD office. 
Prospective sfudenfs are fhose who are plarming fo fake courses buf who 
have nof yef regisfered. They are receiving services in anficipafion of fheir 
sfudies, for example, getting help in arranging funding and acquiring 
assisfive fechnology so fhey will be ready when fheir courses begin. In 
April 2003 fhere were 679 active sfudenfs, 479 inactive (no course-relafed 
acfivify for 12 monfhs), and 130 prospective sfudenfs. In March 2004 fhere 
were 912 active sfudenfs, 549 inactive sfudenfs, and 149 prospective sfu- 
denfs. The laffer represenfs a 34% growfh rafe in less fhan a year. 

To obfain a greafer undersfanding of fhe nafure of sfudenfs wifh dis- 
abilifies af Afhabasca Universify and fhe supporf services fhey receive, an 
exploratory sfudy was conducfed fo coincide wifh fhe firsf fhree years of 
fhe operation of fhe ASD office (1998-2001). 

Method 

A case sfudy design was used fo explore fhe nafure and experience of 
sfudenfs wifh disabilities af Afhabasca Universify, parficularly wifh 
regard fo fhe supporf services fhey received. The sfudy investigated fhe 
following quesfions. 

• Whaf are fhe characferisfics of sfudenfs wifh disabilities af 
Afhabasca Universify? Whaf are fheir enrollmenf pafferns? 

• Is fhe level of course complefion of sfudenfs wifh disabilities 
differenf from fhaf of fhe general Afhabasca Universify 
undergraduafe population? 

• Whaf is fhe relafionship befween course complefion and factors 
such as fype of disabilify and fype(s) of services received? 

The sfudy examined fhe cohorf of sfudenfs wifh disabilifies who en- 
rolled in one or more Afhabasca Universify courses wifh a sfarf dafe 
befween April 1, 1998 and April 1, 2001. Sfudenfs wifh disabilifies were 
identified in fwo ways: (a) by indicafing fhey had a disabilify on fhe 
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General Admissions Form on applying to the university; or (b) by referral 
or self-referral fo ASD affer sfarfing fheir sfudies. 

Dafa were obfained from two sources. Data from Insfifufional Sfudies 
included sfudenf name, age, sex, enrollmenf dale, courses enrolled in, and 
courses complefed. Enrollmenf and completion dafa from fhe general AU 
population during fhis period were also obfained. Dafa from ASD office 
files included fype of disabilify and fype(s) of services received. Descrip- 
tive and Chi-square sfafisfical analyses were conducfed using SPSS fo 
analyze fhe dafa. 


Findings 

The findings presenfed below respond fo fhe research questions abouf 
sfudenfs' characferisfics, course enrollmenf and complefion, and services 
received. 

Students ’ Characteristics 

Befween April 1, 1998 and April 1, 2001, a fofal of 604 sfudenfs wifh 
disabilifies enrolled in Afhabasca Universify. During fhe same period, a 
fofal of 40,863 sfudenfs wifhouf disabilifies enrolled. As such, sfudenfs 
wifh disabilifies represenfed 1.5% of fhe undergraduafe universify popu- 
lafion during fhe period of sfudy. 

Nearly half (52.3%) of fhe sfudenfs wifh disabilifies had a physical 
disabilify (Figure 1). This broad cafegory included mobilify difficulties 
such as paraplegia; chronic illnesses such as mulfiple sclerosis or chronic 
fatigue S 5 mdrome; and ofher debilifafing condifions wifh a physical or 
organic basis. Brain injury was also included in fhis cafegory. 

One fiffh (20.5%) of fhe sfudenfs had a learning disabilify, and nearly 
fhe same proporfion (19.7%) had a psychological disabilify. Learning dis- 
abilifies included condifions such as dyslexia, reading difficulties, and 
affenfional disorders. Psychological disabilifies included condifions such 
as depression, anxiefy condifions, phobias, and bipolar disorder. In addi- 
fion, 25 sfudenfs wifh visual impairmenf (4.1%) and 18 sfudenfs wifh a 
hearing disabilify (3.0%) were enrolled during fhis fhree-year period. 

Of fhe 604 sfudenfs wifh disabilifies enrolled af Afhabasca Universify 
befween 1998 and 2001, fwo ouf of fhree (65.4%) were female. This gender 
disfribufion is similar fo fhaf of fhe general AU populafion (Afhabasca 
Universify, 1999, 2000, 2001). Comparison of fhe age disfribufion (Table 1) 
reveals fhaf sfudenfs wifh disabilifies fended fo be older fhan fhe general 
AU undergraduafe populafion during fhis fhree-year period (Afhabasca 
Universify, 1999, 2000, 2001). Whereas 39.2% of fhe general AU populafion 
was 41 years of age or older, 50.6% of sfudenfs wifh disabilifies were in fhis 
age group. These resulfs may be af leasf parfly explained by fhe rela- 
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Table 1 

Age Distribution of Students With Disabilities and the General Undergraduate 
Population at Athabasca University 



Students with disabilities 
(%) 

General AU population 
(%) 

20 years or less 

7.3 

6.7 

21-30 years 

42.1 

54.1 

31 -40 years 

30.6 

25.7 

41-50 years 

15.3 

11.2 

51-1- 

4.7 

2.3 


tionship between age and disability. As people get older they are more 
likely to be affected by a condition that limits their ability. 

Course Enrollment 

Over the period of this study, students with disabilities enrolled in a total 
of 2,426 courses, an average of approximately four courses per student. 
This enrollment rate is twice that of non-disabled students at Athabasca 
University during this same period. Between April 1, 1998 and April 1, 
2001, 40,863 students without disabilities were enrolled in a total of 83,615 
courses, representing a rate of two courses per student (personal commu- 
nication, Institutional Studies, Athabasca University, 2003). 

The higher rate of course enrollment for students with disabilities is 
probably at least partly attributable to the requirements of funding bodies 
such as the Student Finance Board. Many students with disabilities are 
full-time students and receive student loans to supplement their incomes. 
Until recently, regulations required them to take at least three courses per 
term to maintain their funding. As a result, in order to maintain an income, 
students registered at the rate of three courses per term even if they had 
not completed the previous courses in which they had enrolled. This 



□ Physical 

□ Learning 

□ Psychological 

□ Visual 
n Hearing 


Figure 1. Types of disabilities. 
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meant that some students had a large number of incomplete courses. On 
the other hand, some students were able to complete an extensive number 
of courses. Indeed 17 sfudenfs wifh disabilifies graduafed wifh a degree 
during fhis fhree-year period. For fhese sfudenfs wifh disabilifies, like 
many ofhers, disfance educafion is providing a means fo employmenf and 
a career. 

Course Completion 

In order fo sfudy enrollmenf and completion patterns, sfudenfs were 
cafegorized info two groups, as illusfrafed in Figure 2. 

1. 0 Completions: fhose who had complefed none of fhe courses in which 
fhey had enrolled. This group represenfed 262 sfudenfs (43.4%); fhey 
accounfed for 22.9% (556 courses) of fhe course enrollmenfs. 

2. 1+ Completions: fhose who had complefed af leasf one course. This 
cafegory represenfed 342 (56.6%) of fhe sfudenfs and accounfed for 
77.1% (1,870 courses) of fhe course enrollmenfs. 

Of fhe enrollmenfs in fhe latter group, 1,113 courses were complefed, 
representing a complefion rafe of 59.5% in fhis group. 

Sfudenfs wifh various fypes of disabilify did nof appear fo have 
markedly differenf complefion patterns. Approximafely fhe same propor- 
fion of sfudenfs wifh each f57pe of disabilify was represenfed in fhe 0-com- 
plefion group and in fhe l+-course complefion group (Table 2). 

Flowever, when considering complefion rafes (i.e., number of courses 
complefed divided by number of courses faken), differences among fhe 
various groups became apparenf (Table 3). For example, fhe complefion 
rafe of 40.4% for sfudenfs wifh psychological disabilifies was somewhaf 
lower fhan average (45.9%), whereas complefion rafes for sfudenfs wifh 
sensory disabilifies — hearing and vision loss — were somewhaf higher 


1 + completions 


604 students 


342 students 

(2,426 courses) 


(1 ,870 courses) 

1 ' 


0 completions 

i I 


262 students 


1,113 courses 


757 not 

(556 courses) 


compieted 


compieted 


Figure 1. Course enrollments and completions for students with disabilities 
(1998-2001). 
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Table 2 

Students With Disabilities Completing and not Completing 
Athabasca University Courses (1998-2001) 


Type of 

Students overail 

0 Courses 

1 or more courses 

Disability 



completed 

completed 


% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Physical 

52.3 

316 

51.1 

134 

53.2 

182 

Learning 

20.5 

124 

19.8 

52 

21 

72 

Psychological 

19.7 

119 

21.8 

57 

18.1 

62 

Visual 

4.1 

25 

5.0 

13 

3.5 

12 

Hearing 

3.0 

18 

2.3 

6 

3.5 

12 

Undetermined 

.3 

2 

0 

0 

.6 

2 

Total 


604 


262 


342 


than average at 66.7% and 50.8% respectively. These latter figures should 
be interpreted cautiously, however, given the small size of fhese groups. 

Overall, sfudenfs wifh disabilities had a completion rafe of 45.9%, 
which included early wifhdrawals (i.e., sfudenfs who wifhdrew wifhin 30 
days of enrolling). This rafe is somewhaf lower fhan fhe completion rafe 
for Afhabasca Universify sfudenfs wifhouf disabilifies, which is 52.5% 
when early wifhdrawals are included, or 59.5% when early wifhdrawals 
are excluded (personal communication, Insfifufional Sfudies, Afhabasca 
Universify, 2003). 


Table 3 

Completion Rates According to Type of Disability (1998-2001) 


Type of Disability 

Courses 

taken 

Courses 

completed 

Completion 

rate 

Physical 

1,268 

578 

45.6 

Learning 

471 

229 

48.6 

Psychological 

530 

214 

40.4 

Visual 

81 

54 

66.7 

Hearing 

65 

33 

50.8 

Undetermined 

11 

5 

45.4 

Total 

2,426 

1,113 

45.9* 


'Comparative rate for general Athabasca University population is 52.5%. 
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Services Received 

The study also examined the types of services that students received over 
the three-year period through the Office for Access for Sfudenfs wifh 
Disabilifies (ASD). Based on a review of sfudenf files, ASD services were 
cafegorized info four areas as described below. 

1. Course accommodation. These services included changes fo fhe course 
fhaf did nof affecf fhe course confenf. The mosf common fype of 
accommodafion involved exfended confracf fime in fhe form of one 
or more exfensions fo fhe usual six monfhs for completing fhe course. 
This cafegory also included alfemafive formafs for course maferials 
(e.g., elecfronic file of fexf maferial, franscripf for audiofaped 
maferials). 

2. Exam accommodation. This type of service included fime 
accommodafions for examinafions such as additional fime for fhe 
examinafion, deferrals, or break times during examinafions. if also 
included assisfance wifh presenting fhe questions and recording fhe 
sfudenf 's response, for example, fhrough fhe use of a reader or scribe 
or by printing fhe examinafion in a large-size fonf. Ofher examinafion 
accommodafions included environmenfal changes (e.g., providing an 
especially disfracf ion-free room, playing relaxing music). Still ofher 
accommodafions involved formal changes requiring confenf 
experfise (e.g., multiple-choice fo shorf-answer quesfions, oral 
examinafion). 

3. External support service. The use of an academic sfrafegisf, special 
confenf assisfance, or educafional aide (e.g., nofe-faker, inferprefer) 
were included in fhis cafegory. This cafegory primarily involved 
confracfing services exfemal fo fhe universify. 

4. Assistive technology. This t 5 q)e of service involved assessmenf of 
sfudenf needs for adaptive equipmenf or fechnology, arranging 
funding, procuring equipmenf, and organizing fraining. Common 
fypes of assistive fechnology included fhe use of fexf-fo-speech, 
speech-fo-fexf, and screen reader software, as well as specially sef-up 
compufers fo accommodafe difficulties such as low vision, fine mofor 
limifafions (e.g., hand fremors), and dexferify problems. 

Mosf sfudenfs wifh disabilifies received some type of service; only 41 
sfudenfs (7%) received no services af all. Table 4 presenfs fhe fypes of 
services sfudenfs obfained, cafegorized according fo whefher or nof fhe 
recipienf complefed any courses. 

The mosf commonly received service was exfended confracf fime, wifh 
nearly 68% of sfudenfs overall receiving fhis service; 69.3% of sfudenfs 
who complefed courses received fhis service. The second mosf commonly 
received service was exfended examinafion fime or exam deferral, wifh 
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Table 4 

Services Received by Students With Disabilities at Athabasca University 
(1998-2001) Completing and Not Completing Courses 


Type of Service 

Overall 

Non-Completers 

Completers 


(n = 

604) 

(n = 

262) 

(n = 

342) 

Course Accommodation 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Contract time 

410 

67.9 

173 

66.0 

237 

69.3 

Alternative format 

8 

1.3 

3 

0.4 

5 

1.5 

Exam Accommodation 
Time 

352 

58.3 

135 

51.5 

217 

63.5 

Communication mode 

184 

30.5 

77 

29.4 

107 

31.3 

Environment 

163 

27.0 

63 

24.0 

100 

29.2 

Format 

5 

0.8 

3 

0.4 

2 

0.6 

External Support Service 
Academic strategist 

20 

3.3 

9 

3.4 

11 

3.2 

Educational aide/tutor 

19 

3.1 

6 

2.3 

13 

3.8 

Assistive Technology 
Assessment 

55 

9.1 

25 

9.5 

30 

8.8 

Funding arrangement 

54 

8.9 

24 

9.2 

30 

8.8 

Equipment procurement 

55 

9.1 

25 

9.5 

30 

8.8 

Training 

40 

6.8 

16 

6.1 

24 

7.0 

Total Services received 

1,365 


559 


806 


Services per student 

2.3 


2.1 


2.4 



approximately 58% of students overall receiving this service; 63.5% of 
students completing courses received this type of service. 

Overall, students who received more services had more success in 
terms of course completions. For example, 69.3% of students who com- 
pleted one or more courses had extensions to their contract time, com- 
pared with 65.6% of those who did not complete any courses. Similarly, 
63.6% of students who completed one or more courses had accommoda- 
tions made to the time of their examinations (e.g., more time allowed), 
compared with only 51.5% of those in the group who completed no 
courses. 

Students received an average of 2.3 t 5 ^es of services through the ASD 
office. Students who completed one or more courses received slightly 
more t 5 ^es of services than those who did not complete any courses, 2.4 
and 2.1 types of services respectively. 

Further examination of type of disability and t 5 ^es of services received 
suggests that certain types of disabilities may be more amenable to certain 
types of assistance. 
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Table 5 

Services Received by Students With Physical Disabilities at Athabasca 
University (1998-2001), Completing and Not Completing Courses 


Type of Service 

0 Courses 

1+ Courses 


Completed 

Completed 


(n = 

134) 

(n = 

182) 

Course Accommodation 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Contract time 

98 

73.1 

138 

75.8 

Alternative format 



2 

1.1 

Exam Accommodation 
Time 

75 

56.0 

115 

63.2 

Communication mode 

42 

31.3 

61 

33.5 

Environment 

38 

28.3 

53 

29.1 

Format 

2 

1.5 

1 

0.5 

External Support Service 
Academic strategist 

6 

4.5 

3 

1.6 

Educational aide/tutor 

4 

3.0 

3 

1.6 

Assistive Technology 
Assessment 

21 

15.7 

14 

7.7 

Arrange funding 

20 

15.0 

14 

7.7 

Procure equipment 

21 

15.7 

14 

7.7 

Training 

14 

10.4 

12 

6.6 

Total Services received 

341 


430 


Services per student 

2.5 


2.4 



Physical disabilities 

Of the 316 students with physical disabilities (Table 5), 182 (57.6%) com- 
pleted one or more of the courses in which they were enrolled. These 
students received an average of 2.4 types of support services. Somewhat 
surprisingly, students with physical disabilities who completed no 
courses received slightly more support services: an average of 2.5 types of 
services. 

As shown in Table 5, receiving services did not appear to make a great 
deal of difference for improving the likelihood of course completion. 

Course and exam accommodations showed a slight, but not statistical- 
ly significant, increase in completions. For example, 73.1% of students who 
completed no courses received extensions to their contract time, compared 
with 75.8% of those who completed at least some of the courses in which 
they were enrolled. Similarly, 51.5% of students who completed no 
courses received accommodations to their examination time, compared 
with 63.5% of those who completed at least some of the courses in which 
they were enrolled. On the other hand, more students receiving external 
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Table 6 

Services Received by Students With Learning Disabilities at Athabasca 
University (1998-2001), Completing and Not Completing Courses 


Type of Service 

0 Courses 

1+ Courses 


Completed 

Completed 


(n 

= 52) 

(n = 

72) 

Course Accommodation 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Contract time 
Alternative format 

27 

52.0 

35 

48.6 

Exam Accommodation 
Time 

32 

61.5 

52 

72.2 

Communication mode 

22 

42.3 

28 

38.9 

Environment 

12 

23.1 

28 

38.9 

Format 

1 

2.0 



External Support Service 
Academic strategist 

3 

5.8 

8 

11.1 

Educational aide/tutor 

1 

2.0 

7 

9.7 

Assistive Technology 
Assessment 

1 

2.0 

12 

16.7 

Arrange funding 

1 

2.0 

12 

16.7 

Procure equipment 

1 

2.0 

12 

16.7 

Training 

1 

2.0 

10 

13.9 

Total Services received 

102 


204 


Services per student 

2.0 


2.8 



study support or assistive technology were in the group that completed 
none of the courses in which they were enrolled. 

Learning disabilities 

In contrast, students with learning difficulties received somewhat more 
types of supporf services (Table 6). Of fhe 124 sfudenfs wifh learning 
disabilifies, 72 (58.1%) complefed one or more of fhe courses in which fhey 
were enrolled. Sfudenfs in fhis group received an average of 2.8 fypes of 
supporf services, compared wifh 2.0 fypes of services for fhose in fhe 
non-complefion group. 

Wifh fhe excepfion of exf ended confracf fime, fhese addifional fypes of 
supporf services increased fhe likelihood of course complefion for sfu- 
denfs wifh learning disabilifies. This was parficularly frue for sfudenfs 
who received assisfive fechnology. As shown in Table 6 of 13 sfudenfs 
who received assisfive fechnology, 12 complefed af leasf one course. 
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Table 7 

Services Received by Students With Psychological Disabilities at Athabasca 
University (1998-2001), Completing and Not Completing Courses 


Type of Service 

0 Courses 

1+ Courses 


Completed 

Completed 


(n 

= 57) 

(n 

= 62) 

Course Accommodation 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Contract time 

40 

70.2 

51 

82.3 

Exam Accommodation 
Time 

21 

36.8 

34 

54.8 

Communication mode 

4 

7.0 

6 

9.7 

Environment 

8 

14.0 

12 

19.3 

Format 

1 

1.7 



Externa! Support Service 
Educational aide/tutor 

1 

1.7 

2 

3.2 

Assistive Technology 
Assessment 

3 

5.3 

2 

8.2 

Arrange funding 

3 

5.3 

2 

8.2 

Procure equipment 

3 

5.3 

2 

8.2 

Training 

1 

1.7 

2 

6.0 

Total Services received 

85 


113 


Services per student 

1.5 


1.8 



Psychological disabilities 

Of the 119 students with psychological disabilities, 62 (52.1%) completed 
one or more of the courses in which they were enrolled (Table 7). Students 
in this group received an average of 1.8 types of support services, in 
comparison with 1.5 types of services received by students who completed 
none of the courses in which they enrolled. In comparison with the other 
types of disabilities discussed above, students with psychological dis- 
abilities received the fewest t 5 rpes of services. None of the services they 
received appeared to make a significant difference in course completion. 

Hearing disabilities 

Of the 18 students with hearing disabilities, 12 (66.7%) completed one or 
more courses in which they were enrolled. As shown in Table 8, students 
in this group received an average of 1.8 types of support services, some- 
what higher than the 1.0 type of services for students who completed none 
of the courses in which they were enrolled. Due to the small number of 
students in this group, it is difficult to draw conclusions; however, accom- 
modations appeared to have a positive (but nonsignificant) effect on 
course completion. 
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Table 8 

Services Received by Students With Hearing Loss at Athabasca University 
(1998-2001), Completing and Not Completing Courses 


Type of Service 

0 Courses 
Completed 
(n-6) 


1+ Courses 
Completed 
(n=12) 

Course Accommodation 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Contract time 

1 

16.7 

5 

41.7 

Alternative format 

1 

16.7 

1 

8.3 

Exam Accommodation 





Time 

1 

16.7 

6 

50.0 

Communication mode 

3 

50.0 

4 

33.3 

Environment 



1 

8.3 

Format 





External Support Service 





Academic strategist 





Educational aide/tutor 



2 

16.7 

Assistive Technology 





Assessment 



1 

8.3 

Arrange funding 



1 

8.3 

Procure equipment 



1 

8.3 

Training 





Total Services received 

6 


22 


Services per student 

1.0 


1.8 


Visual disabilities 

Of the 25 students with visual disabilities, 12 (48.0%) completed one or 
more of the courses in which they were enrolled (Table 9). Students in this 
group received an average of 3.0 types of services, somewhat higher than 
the 1.9 t 5 rpes of services received by students who completed none of the 
courses in which they enrolled. Like the group with hearing loss, it is 
difficult to draw conclusions about accommodations due to the small 
numbers of students; however, overall, accommodations appeared to have 
a positive (but not significant) effect on course completion. 

Summary 

As shown in Table 10, students with certain disabilities appear to be more 
or less amenable to certain types of support services. Assistive technology 
in particular appears to be especially effective for students with learning 
disabilities, as does assistance provided by a study strategist or special 
tutor. However, extended course contract time alone does not appear to be 
helpful for these students in completing their courses. On the other hand. 
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Table 9 

Services Received by Students With Vision Loss, Completing and 
Not Completing Courses 


Type of Service 

0 Courses 


1+ Courses 


Completed 


Completed 


(n = 

13) 


(n = 12) 

Course Accommodation 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Contract time 

7 

53.8 

7 

58.3 

Alternative format 

1 

7.7 

1 

8.3 

Exam Accommodation 
Time 

6 

46.1 

9 

75.0 

Communication mode 

6 

46.1 

8 

66.7 

Environment 

Format 

5 

38.5 

6 

50.0 

External Support Service 
Academic strategist 



1 

8.3 

Educational aide/tutor 



1 

8.3 

Assistive Technology 
Assessment 



1 

8.3 

Arrange funding 



1 

8.3 

Procure equipment 
Training 



1 

8.3 

Total Services received 

25 



36 

Services per student 

1.9 



3.0 


extended contract time appears to help students with psychological dis- 
abilities to complete their courses. 

Similarly, more types of support services provided seem to be related 
to more success in terms of course completions. The group wifh fhe lowesf 
complefion rafe — sfudenfs wifh psychological disabilities — also received 
fhe fewesf services. Similarly, fhose wifh fhe highesf complefion rafes — 
fhose wifh learning disabilities, hearing loss, or visual disabilities — re- 
ceived more f5rpes of assisfance. Furfher sfudy is required fo explore fhe 
relafionship between type of disabilify and supporf services in order fo 
defermine fhe optimal forms of supporf and assisfance for sfudenfs wifh 
disabilifies. 


Discussion 

As nofed above, comparafively little is known abouf fhe participation of 
sfudenfs wifh disabilifies in disfance education, fhe services fhey access, 
and fhe success fhey experience in fheir sfudies. To address fhis know- 
ledge gap, a case sfudy reflecfing fhe experience of fhe firsf fhree years in 
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Table 10 

Percentage of Students Completing One or More Courses by Types of Services 
Received, Services per Student, and Completion Rate (1998-2001) 


Type of Service 

Overall 

% 

Physical 

% 

Type of Disability 
Learning Psych 
% % 

Hearing 

% 

Visual 

% 

Course Accommodation 
Contract time 

69.8 

76.4 

48.6 

83.9 

41.7 

58.3 

Alternative format 

1.8 

3.3 

0.0 

0.0 

8.3 

8.3 

Exam Accommodation 
Time 

64.6 

63.7 

76.4 

54.8 

50.0 

75.0 

Communication mode 

31.9 

34.6 

38.9 

9.7 

33.4 

66.7 

Environment 

29.2 

29.1 

38.9 

19.3 

8.3 

50.0 

Format 

0.3 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

External Support Service 
Academic strategist 

3.2 

1.6 

11.1 

0.0 

0.0 

8.3 

Educational aide/tutor 

3.8 

1.6 

9.7 

3.2 

16.7 

8.3 

Assistive Technology 
Assessment 

9.1 

8.2 

16.7 

8.2 

8.3 

8.3 

Arrange funding 

9.1 

8.2 

16.7 

8.2 

8.3 

8.3 

Procure equipment 

9.1 

8.2 

16.7 

8.2 

8.3 

8.3 

Training 

6.7 

6.0 

13.9 

6.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Types of services/student 

2.4 

2.4 

2.9 

1.8 

3.0 

3.0 

Completion rate 

45.9 

45.6 

48.6 

40.4 

50.8 

66.7 

Number of students 

604 

316 

124 

119 

18 

25 


the operation of Athabasca University's Office for Access for Sfudenfs 
wifh Disabilifies (ASD) was presenfed. 

Befween 1998 and 2001, 604 sfudenfs wifh disabilifies enrolled in un- 
dergraduafe courses af Afhabasca Universify, representing 1.5% of fhe 
sfudenf populafion. This finding raised questions abouf fhe parficipafion 
of sfudenfs wifh disabilifies af Afhabasca Universify as fheir enrollmenf 
during fhe period of fhe sfudy was somewhaf less fhan expecfed. Es- 
fimafes of fhe number of sfudenfs wifh disabilifies in posfsecondary in- 
sfifufions fend fo range befween 4% and 6% (Taillon & Paju, 2000; and 
Horn & Berkfold, 1999, as died in Fichfen ef al., 2003). Such esfimafes, 
however, can range from as high as 9% as suggesfed Henderson (1995), 
who surveyed firsf-year sfudenfs in 469 US-based universifies and col- 
leges, fo as low as 2%. This figure was suggesfed by Ommerbom and 
Schumer (2001), who reporfed resulfs from a 1994 survey of sfudenfs 
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enrolled in the FemUniversitat, a distance education university in Ger- 
many. 

However, since this study, the number of students with disabilities 
enrolled at Athabasca University has increased. Recent figures from In- 
sfifufional Sfudies and fhe Office for Access for Sfudenfs wifh Disabilities 
(personal communication, April 14, 2004) indicafe fhaf in March 2004 a 
fofal of 26,678 sfudenfs were regisfered in courses af Afhabasca Universify. 
Of fhese sfudenfs, 912 had a self-regisfered wifh a disabilify, representing 
3.4% of fhe population. Neverfheless, parficipafion remains a concern. If 
disfance educafion indeed provides parficular benefifs fo sfudenfs wifh 
disabilifies in ferms of flexibilify of time, locafion, insfrucfional mode, and 
so forfh, fhen rafes of parficipafion higher fhan fhaf in convenfional cam- 
pus-based programs may be expecfed. Such rafes have yef fo be reporfed, 
however. 

Success is also a concern. The sfudy found fhaf sfudenfs wifh dis- 
abilifies fook courses af a much higher rafe fhan fheir non-disabled 
counferparfs: an average of four courses over fhe fhree-year period of fhe 
sfudy compared wifh wifh two courses for fhe general undergraduafe 
populafion. However, sfudenfs wifh disabilifies experienced somewhaf 
less success in fhese courses. Their overall course completion rafe (includ- 
ing early wifhdrawals) of 45.9% was lower fhan fhaf of fhe general AU 
populafion (52.5% when early wifhdrawals are included; 59.5% when 
early wifhdrawals are excluded). Moreover, completion rafes ranged from 
40% for sfudenfs wifh psychological disabilifies fo more fhan 65% for 
sfudenfs wifh sensory disabilifies. Furfher sfudy of enrollmenf paffems 
and success rafes is required, particularly wifh regard fo fhe differenfial 
success rafes fhaf appear fo exisf among sfudenfs wifh varying fypes of 
disabilifies. The removal of fhe requiremenf fo be regisfered in fhree 
courses as a full-time sfudenf when receiving a sfudenf loan may also have 
a posifive effecf on fhese ouf comes. 

This review suggesfs fhaf disabilify-specific supporf services are in- 
deed helping sfudenfs in fheir sfudies. Remarkably, only 7% of fhe sfu- 
denfs wifh disabilifies did nof receive some form of assisfance and accom- 
modation. Overall, sfudenfs who received more fypes of services fended 
fo have more success in ferms of course complefions. Sfudenfs wifh cerfain 
fypes of disabilifies fended fo receive varying degrees of services. Sfudenfs 
received an average of 2.2 f 5 qjes of supporf services, ranging from a low of 
1.8 for sfudenfs wifh psychological disabilifies fo 3.0 for sfudenfs wifh 
sensory disabilifies. 

Cerfain f 5 q)es of disabilifies appear fo be more amendable fo assisfance. 
For example, nearly all sfudenfs wifh learning disabilifies who received 
assisfive fechnology complefed fheir courses compared wifh abouf half of 
sfudenfs wifh ofher fypes of disabilifies who received fhis type of service. 
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On the other hand, course extensions did not appear to be helpful for fhis 
group; whereas for sfudenfs wifh physical or psychological disabilifies, 
exfensions fo fhe confracf dale appeared fo assisf wifh course completion. 
Furfher sfudy is required fo explore fhe relafionship between course com- 
plefion and f}q)e of disabilify and supporf services received. 

In describing fhe experience of sfudenfs wifh disabilifies af Afhabasca 
Universify, fhis sfudy has perhaps provided more questions fhan answers. 
More answers are needed abouf fhe parficipafion of sfudenfs wifh dis- 
abilifies in disfance educafion, fhe services fhey access, and fhe success 
fhey experience in fheir sfudies. There is liffle doubf fhaf disfance educa- 
fion can enhance access fo sfudenfs wifh disabilifies and fhaf disabilify- 
specific supporf services can enhance success. The nexf sfep is fo ensure 
fhaf sfudenfs wifh disabilifies are findings our doors and finding success 
when fhey arrive. 
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